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conditions of the printing-press, and adding to the beauty of 
the book ; a point brought home by Mr. Emery Walker in his 
admirable lecture on letter-press printing. 

The designer would, moreover, have in view some particular 
space or shape he wanted to fill with his oak tree, and so he 
would control its contours with an imaginary line, curved or 
angular, as might best adapt itself to his decorative purpose 
and the method and object of the work. In adapting it to fill 
a panel, he might find it desirable to balance the design and 
add to the interest by the addition of the stags beneath the 
tree (see page 20), or, by repeating the device, obtain a motif 
for a diaper pattern, and by printing it on wall-paper or 
cotton, bring a whole deer park within the modest domicile of 
the landless citizen. 

Supposing we plucked a field-daisy, and drew its portrait, as 
in the previous page. We should feel it made a somewhat 
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meagre device for a panel ; but if we 
proceeded to make a treatment of it, as 
shown in the next illustration, we should 
fill our space and produce a design. Here, 
again, we build up a linear plan, geo- 
metric in its origin, and we follow the 
alternate system in the arrangement of 
tlie leaves and flowers. 

These geometric plans which govern 
all ornament, are the very alphabet of 
design, and, like all alphabets, have played 
a very important part in its history. The 
earliest forms of ornament were purely 
linear and geometric. Borders were con- 
structed of a series of horizontal and 
perpendicular lines and strokes, or by the 
simple repetition of geometric forms, such 
as the square or circle, as on the gate of 
Mykenae, as well as in the patterns of all 
primitive peoples. From the square and 
circle, as from parental roots, a whole 
troop of patterns develop, as indicated in 
the diagram (see page 20), giving a kind 
of rough genealogical tree of their primal 
types of controlling systems or plans of 
pattern and design — square, circle, spiral, 
scroll, scale, radiating or fan, which form 
not only the plans and bases in design, 
but themselves in combination forming 
patterns, are what may be called decorative 
units. Governing these again, we have 
' other controlling systems, or principles 
Drawn b* Walter Crane, in design, such as the Symmetric and the 
Alternate. 
Under such systems of structure, or their varieties, all 
designs might be classed. To any wishing to pursue the subject 
of the value of geometric bases in designing I cannot do better 
than to refer them to the excellent text-books of Mr. Lewis F. 
Day. 

Perhaps the most universally valuable in design is the 
radiating principle— the spring of a series of lines from a com- 
mon centre, or what may be termed " local self-government 1 ' in 
design. We may find this principle controlling the simplest 
repeating border up to the highly complex figure design. Take 
the drapery of a figure, for instance ; we may have a vast 
number of different centres, and our lines may diverge sharply 
or gradually from their common centres, but so long as these 
invisible centres are felt, the design gains a certain vitality and 
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organic connection throughout. And where we see the princi- 
ple most emphatically expressed, as in a fan, a shell, or the 
wing of a bird (see page 21), it conveys a sense of both organic 
vigor, and yet lightness, combining, in fact, the minimum of 
weight with the maximum of strength. 

The human figure contains in its plan and the principles of 
its structure all the most important principles of decorative 
construction, besides being itself the most inspiring source and 
chief factor and most expressive unit in design. The outline of 
the figure itself, built on the firm and symmetric framework of 
the boaes, yet expresses in its contour a series of counterbalanc- 
ing curves, and we get the radiating or centering principle in 
the ribs, and in the set of the fingers and the toes, its whole 
beauty depending upon its construction. — Magazine of AH. 



WOODWORK AND COLOR HARMONY. 



By Paul GtRobber. 




jlN practical decoration, the -woodwork of an 
apartment, either -in its natural color, or 
slightly stained, is very often taken as a 
guide for the entire color scheme. The 
natural woods each exhibit great differences 
of grain, texture and color, and can be 
brought into harmonious association with 
the color of walls, ceilings, carpets and 
draperies, the whole forming a complete 
harmony in the hands of the skillful dec- 
orator. The selection of wood for the different rooms is nowadays 
guided by a certain amount of sentiment. For example, the 
drawing-room or ball room will have its woodwork in primavera 
or bird's eye maple, the dining-room calls for oak, just as the bou- 
doir calls for satin wood. Mahogany is also a splendid wood for the 
dining-room finish, and is also used in parlors and reception 
rooms. For the bedrooms we have such woods as cherry, hazel 
wood, ash, sycamore, birch and chestnut. Walnut, cedar and 
amaranth are fine woods for the library finish. 

In addition to the suggestions of the woodwork the color 
of a room greatly depends upon its architectural construction 
and style, its use, its dimensions, the light which it receives — 
whether reflections from trees, brick walls, or other surfaces — 
whether stained glass is to be used, and whether the hangings, 
portieres, furniture, etc., are of a light or heavy nature. 

It may be said that all the lighter harmonies of color must 
be delicate in tone, while for the darker and bolder harmonies 
they can be a great deal stronger, the design giving the key to 
color. In all cases experience is the best guide. 

Not only is it customary to employ particular woods in the 
fiuish of particular apartments, but in practical decoration cer- 
tain kinds of decorative materials are invariably associated with 
certain natural woods. For example, fine silk brocades are 
associated with primavera and maple, decorated leather, Lin- 
crusta, Anaglypta, Ltgnomur and illuminated pressed papers, as 
well as woven tapestry, are associated with oak. Mahogany 
looks well in association with velvets and plushes ; cherry, being 
a common wood, is best associated with materials that are not 
quite so rich in texture, while- walnut harmonizes with dull, 
smooth, heavy fabrics. Keeping in mind these associations — 
which are, after all, based upon common sense— and with a 
view of assisting the amateur decorator in the right use of 
color, the following table of harmonious colorings has been pre- 
pared for the treatment of the walls, frieze, cornice, ceiling, up- 
holstery and drapery, the key of each scheme of coloring being 
found in the character of the woodwork. Supposing a series of 
apartments whose woodwork is of the following twenty different 
varieties of wood, each finished in its natural color, the problem 
of how to decorate the rest of the room as far as color is con- 
cerned, will be solved by the following table. No mention of 
any particular style is made in any case, as it is presumed that 
the style of ornament is already decided upon. 

The following compositions are of a composite order, in 
which harmony of analogy and harmonies of pure and related 
contrasts are blended or intermingled. All large masses of the 
given color should be blended with either one or more tones 
of the same family of color, or contrasting color, allowing the 
given color to predominate. These composite effects are by far 
the more artistic. 
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TABLE OF COLOR HARMONY WITH THE WOODWORK IN NATURAL FINISH. 



WOODWORK. 



Antique oak. 

Amaranth. 

Bird's eye maple. 
Brown ash. 
Butternut. 

Cedar. 

Cherry. 

Chestnut. 

Circassian ash. 

Curley birch. 

Cypess. 

Hazelwood. 

Holly. 

Light oak. 

Mahogany. 

Prima vera. 

Plain walnut. 

Sycamore. 

Silver birch. 

White wood. 



Very old red. 

Deep blue green. 

Antique ivory. 

Old red. 

Dull, yellowish red. 

Mulberry red. 

mpire green. 

Neutral orange. 

Dull green sage. 

Old rose striped silk, 
pale green and cream 
Old rose. 

Warm old gold. 

Robin's egg blue. 

Golden russet olive. 

Self-tones of old gold 

and yellow. 
Sof t light warm blue. 

Yellow ochre. 

Caf e au lait. 

Dark chamois and 

silver. 
Greenish ecru. 



Tones of old red tap- 
estry. 
Gray blue green. 

Antique ivory. 

Old blue. 

Deep yellowish red. 

Deep red. 

Russet brown. 

Deep yellow lake,toned 

with red and black. 
Sage and ochres. 

Old rose. 

Silver gray. 

Warm drab and buff. 

Deep robin's egg blue. 

Lighter tint of wall. 

Same as wall. 



CARPET. 



Oak cornice. 

Gray, bluish green and 

yellow. 
Antique ivory. 
Dark buff. 

Warm yellows and yel- 
lowish reds. 
Light mulberry red. 

Russet brown and 

olives. 
Same as wall and 
ceiling. 
Ochres. 

Gold and old rose. 

Cafe au lait, with 

cream. 

Very slight warm drab 

and old gold. 
Greens and yellows. 

All the tints in the 

room. 
Light old red. 



Tones of ivory with 

blue tracery. 
Olive brown. 

Ecru and copper. 

Sea green. 

Light sage green. 



Tones of frieze. 

Ochre and olive brown. 

Copper, gold and ecru. 

Chamois, sea green and 

silver. 
Light sage and green- 
ish ecru. 



Old warm olive. 

Light blue, green 

gray. 
Light ivory. 
Light dull buff 
Light buff, warm. 

Light cream. 

Light Empire 

green. 
Lighter tone of 
walls. • 
Buff. 

Pale cream. 

Sage, with silver 

gray. 

Light drab and 

gold. 

Light green, gray 

and silver. 
Much lighterrusset 

olive. 
Citron yellow. 

Ivory pink. 

Buff. 

Light ecru. 

Chamois. 

Lighter tones of 
wall. 



Polychromatic Oriental 

rug. 
Deep blue, green gray 

and bits of yellow. 
Soft light shades. 
Oriental rug. 
Deep, warm buff, reds 

and olives. 
Deep red, olive and warm 

gold. 
Russet brown. Empire 

green. 
Parquet floor,light woods 

and rugs. 
Dull green sage. 

Cream, old rose, Empire 

green. 
Cream and old rose. 

Cardinal red, old goM, 

and drab. 
Green gray, robin's egg, 

and silver gray. 
Deep goiden russet olive. 

Deep old red, old gold, 
russet, and citron yellow. 
Old blue, with fawn and 

pink. 
Ochre, brown and red, or 

blue. 
Warm tones copper and 

gold. 
Chamois, ochres, silver 

and green. 
Any light color, ecru pre- 
dominating. «,, 



UPHOL9TBRY. 



Old blues and old red. 

Deepred.deep bluegreen, 
grays and bits of yellow. 
Soft light shades. 
Old gold, old red,old blue. 
Deep, warm yellows, 
buffs and olives. 
Reds, olives, warm gold. 

Empire green, gold, old 

pink. 
Antique blues. 

Dull green sage and dull 

chamois. 
Same as walls. - 

Cream and old rose. 

Cardinal red, old gold, 

and drab. 
Green gray, robin's egg 

blue, and silver. 
Warm russet leather. • 

Warm olive green. 

Same as drapery. 

Brown predominating, 

olive and red. 
Warm tones copper and 

gold. 
Same as carpet. 

Light colors, ecru pre- 
dominating. 



DRAPERY. 



Muddy old gold. 

Russet yellow. 

Silver gray. 
Olive gray. 
Dull absinthe green. 

Old ivory. 

Old pink and cream. 

Old blues with orange. 

Dull sage and chamois. 

Pale green and cream. 

Cream and silver 

green. 
Old gold, gold and 
cream. 
Pale blue and cream. 

Old blue. 

Deeper wall color. 

Muddy amber. 

Brown, ochre, and dull 

blue or red. 
Ivory cream and pale 

blue. 
Pale green with pink. 

Ecru and flesh pink. 



TABLE OF COLOR HARMONY WITH PAINTED WOODWORK. 



WOODWORK. 



Apple green. 

Bluish green gray. 

Cream. 

Crushed 

strawberry. 

Deep red. 

Gobelin blue. 

Golden brown. 

Ivory green. 

Ivory yellow. 

Lavender. 

Light golden tint 

Old pink. 
Olive. 
Pale green. 
Pale straw color. 
Pearl gray. 
Roman pink. 
Salmon red. 
Sky blue. 
Yellow. _ 
Yellow orange. 



Salmon pink or silver 

gray, with pale pink. 

Medium robin's egg 

blue. 

Cream or light 

salmon 

Crushed strawberry 



Pink and green. 

Deep robin's egg blue. 

Salmon pink. 

Pale green, pink, gold 
and silver. 



Old gold. 

Deep drab and Gobe- 
lin blue. 
Deep red or olive. 

Greenish cream. 

Cream. . 

Lavender. 

Pale blue. 

Pale green, with 
chamois. 
Pompeian red. 

Deep green. 

Golden tint. 

Light blue or pink. 

Empire green. 

Salmon red, pale 

green gray. 

Deep ivory yellow or 

ecru. 
Robin's egg blue. 

Lemon yellow. 



Deep red. 

Gobelin blue, reds and 

drabs. 
Deep red or gobelin 

blue. 
Light sea green and 
dull yellow, with silver. 
Light robin's egg blue. 

Deeper lavender, or 

light blue. 
Dark golden tint 



Deep old pink. 
Deep red. 

Greenish gray, with 

silver. 
Gold bronze and pale 

straw. 
Deeper blue or pink. 

Green, blending into 

pink. 
Cream, green gray or 

pink. 
Same tones blending 

into blue. 
Peacock blue. 

Yellow orange. 



CORNICE. 



Pink and green gray 

Mouldings. 

Bluish green grays, 

and silver. 

Cream, salmon 

chamois and gold. 

Pale green, with 

silver and copper. 

Old gold, deep red 

and gold. 
Drabs and blue. 

Olives and golden 

browns. 
Very light greenish 

cream. 

Cream, light robin's 

egg, silver and gold. 

Lavenders and 

creams. 

Medium golden tint, 

with some blue. 

Pale green chamois, 
pink and pale gold 
Olives and old gold. 



Cream or pale buff. 

Light bluish green gray. 

Cream and pale gold.white . 

Deep crushed strawberry, 
pale green, buff, gold, 
silver, copper. 
Ecru and gold. 

Light drab, warm drab, 

blue. 
Light golden tint. 

Sea green gold and creams. 

Cream, gold and silver. 

Very light cream. 

Very light golden tint. 



Ivory yellow, chamois, old 

gold. 
Light olive. 



Silver, greenish gray, j Silver. 

pale green. 

Golden tints, gold 

bronze & pale straw. 

Uray and light blue 

or pink, silver. 
Pink and green. 



Cream, salmon and 

copper,greenish gray 

Blue and ivory 

yellow. 

Yellows, gray and 

gold. 

Orange and lemon 

yellow, gold. 



Pale straw. 



Light pearl gray. 



Pink. 

Light cream. 

Ivory yellow. 

Gold or white cream. 

Light lemon yellow. 



Pink and gray. 

Bluish green grays, 

greenish blues. 
Cream. * 

Grayish old rose. " 



Deep red. 

Russet yellow and blue. 

Deep red or deep blue. 

Absinthe green. 

Cream, light robin's 
egg, silver and gold. 
Lavender, buff blue, 

salmon pink. 

Golden tints of several 

tones and tapestry 

colors. 

Deep pinks and deep 

creams. 
Dark olive, reds, and 

dull deep blues. 
Hale greens, greenish 

grays, and silver. 
Old gold, olives and 

buffs. 
Gray, buff and light 

blues. 
Green. 

Salmon,cream, copper, 

gold and silver. 
Blue gray with yellow. 

Old gold, reddish gold, 

peacock blue. 

Yellow orange and 

browns. 



UPHOLSTKRY. 



Pink. 

Citron yellow or kept 

in tone. 
Salmon pink, chamois, 

gold. 
Cream and old rose. 



Olives, old gold, and 

some deep red. 
Russet yellow and blue. 

Deep' red, deep blue, 
deep olives and browns. 
Cream and absinthe 

green. 
Ivory and blue. 

Lavender, silver, buff, 

gold blue,salmon pinks. 

Blue, with some light 

yellow. 

Absinthe green, with 
pink. 
Old red. 

Ecru, silver gray and 

green. 
Old gold, pale straw^ 

deeper, straw. 
Gray, buff, silver, and 

light pink or blue. 
Green and pink. 

Greenish gray. 

Ivory yellow,with blue. 

Peacock and robin's 

egg blue. 

Yellow orange, cardinal 

reds, warm browns and 

a little olive or blue. 



Pink. 

As upholstery. 
As upholstery. 
Greenish gray. 

Olives or deep red. 

Russet yellow. 

Deep golden brown 

or blue. 
Absinthe green. 

Blue. 

Yellow. 

Pale blue. 

Absinthe green. 

Old red. 

Old rose or green. 

Old gold,pale straw 
and deeper straw. 
Old rose, old blue. 

Green. 

Greenish gray. 

Ivory yellow. 

Blue, v 

Blue rus?et brown. 
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